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The Baxendale Foundation is not a completed enterprise, but rather an undertaking in the making. 
Herewith is the story of its origin, purposes, activities and implications for the future. 

The Foundation had its inception in the vigorous intellectual life and spiritual acumen of noble people who 
saw life as it 1s and envisioned it as it should be and who wished to counteract the sting of misery and suffering 
by making this land a happier place for man and animals. To this end they dedicated the home they loved in 


life. 
advancement of the rights of animals. 
No sojourner here is ever disappointed. 


So Amrita Island has become the Mecca of many who labor for the betterment of humanity and the 


An examination of the detailed activities given later will show that 


the problems discussed cover wide areas of experience and consequently are varied enough to be of profit to all. 


What does the future hold? 


“hives unto himself alone,” eventually all must know and care. 


At present this is the concern of those who know and care. 


As no individual 
The frontiers of humane thinking must 


be extended. Progress demands that caring and thinking be put into action and awaits only the available 
means of extending the opportunities of the foundation. 


Passing along to a closer study of the undertaking: 


to awaken and develop an appreciative un- 

derstanding of the rights and privileges of 
children and animals and of ways of meeting these 
in the minds of all who attend its sessions. It is 
believed that out of these rich experiences will 
emerge a desire for renewed effort in promoting the 
welfare of all living creatures. That such in- 


4 | NHE purpose of the Baxendale Foundation is 


spired endeavors will ultimately supplant cruel or 
thoughtless practices with right treatment is more 
than a belief; it is a conviction. 

* * * : 

In order to clarify the need for the enterprise, a 
brief word suggestive of the nature and extent of 
the mistreatment frequently accorded children 
and animals seems advisable. 


Amrita Island from Buzzards Bay 


Cuitp PROTECTION 


When Robert Burns wrote, “Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn,” he 
might have added that man’s inhumanity to chil- 
dren has filled our almshouses, hospitals and jails, 
and deprived society of many valuable assets, if 
not positive geniuses. 

Infanticide growing out of poverty and supersti- 
tion is a fearful blot on the pages of history. The 
deliberate maiming and crippling of children to be 
used as beggars lasted until relatively recent times. 
In American Colonial 'aws there were at least 


Ce. 


conditions that today are prohibited for adults by 
law. 

The crowning irony of the age is that the first 
child ever to be legally rescued from brutal and in- 
human treatment in this country was brought into 
the court as an animal because there were no laws 
to protect her as a child. If this is the children’s 
century, child-protective agencies have helped 
make it such, for out of that historic case prose- 
cuted by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in New York City grew the great child- 
protective movement that has extended in seventy 
years to every civilized nation on the globe. 


Lulu Clark 


Entrance to Stone Bridge Connecting with the Mainland 


twelve offenses for which children were executed, 
an effective way of curbing delinquency, but of 
doubtful value to the delinquent. The virtual 
slavery of children under the padrone system was 
rampant in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Baby farms were common. In Massa- 
chusetts, for thirty dollars the mother of an un- 
wanted child could dispose of it to the farmkeeper 
and never hear of it again. On one farm on 
Beach Hill five children died in a week. On an- 
other in Roxbury twelve died in three months. 
On still another twenty-five infant bodies were 
found, and medical evidence showed that the ma- 
jority did not die of natural causes. Children of 
seven, eight and nine years were forced to work ten 
or more hours a day in factories under sanitary 


The enactment and enforcement of laws for the 
protection of children were the primary concern in 
the first years, but early in the present century 
progressive leaders in the movement began to 
realize that preventive measures and the educa- 
tion of the public were essential and fundamental 
if real progress was to be achieved. 

In Massachusetts, in 1907, a new program was 
set up by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. It abated in no way its vigilance with 
respect to law enforcement but the emphasis was 
changed from prosecution to prevention, and its 
motif became ‘Save the home for the child,” for 
experience had shown that it was a poor home in- 
deed that was not better than an institution, and 
that if parents could be persuaded to rear their 
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children in comparative decency, more benefit 
would accrue to the child than by breaking up the 
home. The new program was widely adopted 
throughout the nation. Inquiries and visitors from 
foreign countries sought advice on its installation. 
Child welfare received a great impetus when the 
first White House Conference convened in Janu- 
ary, 1909 at the call of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Subsequent White House Conferences 
have emphasized the fact that child-protective 
work is a highly specialized field and that its serv- 
ices should be available to every community. The 
White House Conference called by President 
Hoover in 1929 and presided over by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, re-emphasized the truth of Disraeli’s 
statement—“The country’s children are the 
trustees of its prosperity,’—and outlined the 
child-protective function 
in the following words: 
“Child protection is a 
difficult specialty in the 
child welfare field. Suc- 
cessful work with par- 
ents who are indifferent, 
stubborn, often vicious 
and resentful of inter- 
ference, requires work- 
ers educated, trained 
and skilled for the work, 
workers who have 
broad, human under- 
standing, tolerance, 
sympathy, patience, 
tact, judgment, perse- 
verance, and a certain 
amount of aggressive- 
ness. If ever it is nec- 
essary to possess a 
thorough and complete 
knowledge of the individuals involved, their rela- 
tionships and attitudes, their personal charac- 
teristics and social environment, accurately to 
appraise and interpret the social facts, and to 
formulate and develop an intelligent and effective 
plan for correction and rehabilitation, to ‘develop 
personality through adjustments consciously ef- 
fected,’ it is in these difficult family problems in 
the field of child protection. These processes, 
social investigation, social diagnosis, and social 
treatment constitute social case work. Clearly 
child protection vs a form of social case work.” 
Unfortunately child-protective work is not em- 
phasized as the highly specialized field that it is in 


our graduate schools of social work, but is lost in 
the general field of child welfare. While it is true 
that much of its work follows routine case work 
procedure, it differs from other welfare agencies 1n 
two fundamentals. First, its clients do not come 
to the agency for help but instead a third party 
makes a complaint that a parent, or others legally 
responsible, is abusing or neglecting the child in a 
way that needs correction; therefore, the approach 
of the protective worker is likely to meet with op- 
position instead of co-operation. Secondly, each 
problem is a potential court case, and although the 
worker hopes to, and more often than not does, 
succeed in correcting a bad situation without pros- 
ecution, he must nevertheless be alert to anything 
that constitutes legal evidence. 

The qualifications of a successful child-protec- 
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tive worker are education, character, personality, 
sound judgment, sympathy and a reasonable ag- 
gressiveness together with a willingness and a de- 
sire to work with all the necessary community re- 
sources to bring about a satisfactory solution. 

The protective agency is the last resource in 
private social work, and to it cases are referred not 
only by the general public, but a large percentage 
comes from other agencies, both public and private, 
and from the police, courts and schools, all of 
whom have found themselves inadequate to cope 
with the problems and recognize them as needing 
specialized services. 

Although the worker of the protective agency 
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may be a graduate of a school of social work, it 
usually takes a six months’ probationary period to 
determine whether or not he or she has all the qual- 
ifications hecessary for success in this field. A 
training period of one year in law and case work 
procedure and community contacts, under close 
supervision, is fundamental in the career of the suc- 
cessful protective worker. 


ANIMAL PROTECTION 


Turning to another phase of welfare work— 
what awareness has the general public of the ex- 
istence and nature of the almost limitless prob- 
lems of dependent animal life? A careful perusal 
of the observable behavior cited below should give 
a large measure of convincing proof of the present 
status of inhumane practices in the animal field. 

Men who overdrive, overload, or overwork 
horses or drive them when unfit for labor, or handi- 
cap them by providing poor-fitting harnesses or 
compel them to endure the miseries of tight check 
reins, flapping blinders, tight straps and chains, 
tight-fitting or badly worn or smooth shoes, or 
who jerk the reins when driving or drive heedlessly, 
or use harsh bits may be violating the anti-cruelty 


statutes through thoughtlessness, ignorance or 
carelessness. It is true that cruel or moronic in- 
clinations, passion, poverty and parsimonious 
tendencies contribute to some abuses of that na- 
ture, but plain, unadulterated thoughtlessness and 
lack of understanding as to what constitutes proper 
care and handling are accountable for most mis- 
treatment of animals. The same can be said 
when adequate bedding is not supplied or where 
grooming is neglected, and in those cases where 
pets, live stock, or draft animals are denied water, 
necessary sustenance, or proper shelter and protec- 
tion from weather extremes and other reasonable 
care including sanitary living quarters. 

The protection of a dog living on a busy thor- 
oughfare, or the inclination to prevent it from be- 
coming a neighborhood nuisance or a menace to 
public safety, justifies chaining at times or limited 
confinement for them or other species for reason- 
able periods, but a lack of true appreciation of the 
need for exercise is the underlying motive in most 
instances of this kind. 

The confinement of certain animals in modern 
zodlogical gardens which afford broad acres over 
which they may roam at will should not be too 
harshly condemned, but those zoos—and most of 
them do—which sentence lions, tigers and like 
beasts of the tropics, polar bears which long for the 
icy waste lands of the north, and monkeys and 
apes of all description to a living death in cages 
which prevent anything resembling essential exer- 
cise would be boycotted by thousands of those who 
visit them regularly if an understanding of their 
poignant suffering could be indelibly impressed 
upon their hearts. 

Unwanted animals would not be abandoned so 
frequently or dropped on country roads under the 
mistaken assumption they are able to shift im- 
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mediately for themselves 
if owners had any con- 
ception of the extent to 
which domestication de- 
prives them of their 
natural ability to find 
food and shelter or of the 
panic which follows de- 


sertion. It is granted 
that many dogs and 


most cats eke out a pre- 
carious existence by prey- 
ing upon domestic fowl 
or wild life when faced 
with starvation, but the 
mild comfort that fact 
might bring to those 
who forsake animals 
would be seriously dis- 
turbed if they fully real- 
ized the economic value 
of the birds destroyed in 
order to partly satisfy extreme hunger. Thought- 
lessness, ignorance and a lack of understanding 
certainly go hand in hand in such eases. 

A little thought would prevent parents from 
giving helpless pups, kittens, Easter chicks and 
rabbits as playthings for little boys and girls to 
squeeze and maul to death. 

Meat appetites would be seriously impaired if 
the tortures of the victims of man’s appetite, par- 
ticularly in transit, could be even remotely appre- 
ciated. 

Exhibitions which encourage mutilation, such 
as the cropping of dogs’ ears and the cutting of the 
heavy muscles and the displacement of the bones 
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of horses’ tails to induce artificial carriage, would 
likewise lose popularity if the life-long handicap 
and suffering following such operations were 
understood. 

Cock fights, dog fights and rodeos are regarded 
lightly because the torture and torment entailed in 
such contests is not realized by the average person. 

Hunting as a sport would also be viewed with 
repugnance by many who now value lightly the 
lives of the victims if they would honestly face the 
fact that, except when done as a conservation 
measure, it means taking God-given life simply for 
the thrill that follows the crashing to earth of an 
innocent and often majestic creature of the wood 
and fields. 

The absence of reference to 
any practice which involves 
suffering to an appreciable de- 
gree in a discussion such as this 
could be charged to but two 
things: unintentional oversight 
or avoidance because of fear of 
giving offense. Failure to in- 
clude vivisection would be 
rightly considered in the latter 
category because, regardless of 
real or fancied benefit to the 
human family and to the dumb 
creation, experimentation as 
-arried on continually all over 
the world, despite repeated de- 
nials, includes unspeakable tor- 
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ture. The question is asked in all sincerity: ““How 
many of those who are invested with great wisdom 
and of those who have been denied cultural ad- 
vantages and of all between would want to benefit 
personally if they fully understood the price which 
is paid in agony and wretchedness in the interest 
of the advancement of medical science?” And 
another question, a little aside from what is fun- 
damentally necessary for inclusion in this article: 
“Ts it not possible that the ready availability of 
animals for purposes of research has blocked a 
different path which, if followed, would have led 
to even greater developments in the art of healing 
and in the prevention of disease?” 


* * * 


How can the general public be sensitized to 
these problems? In the minds of all engaged in 
humane work there can be no more basic question. 
The Baxendale Foundation is not established for 
the purpose of stimulating controversy, nor is it 
organized for the promotion of radical reform. It 
will not become an instrument for the advance- 
ment of extravagant ideas. Despite the rather 
blunt references made to certain situations which 
involve inhumane treatment of children and ani- 
mals, it will not assume the prerogative of child 
protective, animal welfare or anti-vivisection or- 
ganizations. It will not definitely seek to promote 
vegetarianism, to specifically attack vivisection, to 
outlaw hunting, or to eliminate zoos. It will, 
however, through lecture courses, open forums, 


and in every way shed as much light as possible 
upon all matters dealing with human and animal 
life and conservation of natural resources. It will 
undertake a humane educational program on a 
broader scale than has ever been visualized. 
Seemingly we are standing at the threshold of an 
era in which education must be committed to the 
building of a citizenry thoroughly alive to the 
spiritual values of life which truly liberate the in- 
dividual, and which insure the preservation and 
continued betterment of the civilization at which 


Wind-blown Pines from Sunset Terrace 


we have arrived. As this challenge can be met 
only through the making and remaking of the in- 
dividual, the educational program of today must 
provide opportunities for appreciations, attitudes 
and ideals to function through the interests, de- 
sires and activities of the individual upon the plane 
of a higher selfhood. The truly liberated indi- 
vidual is self-disciplined. In his behavior toward 
others he is kind, just, tolerant, honorable and co- 
operative. Of this we may be sure, that no 
amount of preparation for any field of human en- 
deavor will mean success in service “to self, to 
country, or to right” unless youth is headed to- 
ward the “horizon of high hopes, noble purposes 
and unselfish desires.” 


How tHe Opportunity CAME 
Amrita Island lies in Buzzards Bay, off Catau- 
met on the Massachusetts Coast, approximately 
sixty-five miles from Boston. It is a wooded, 
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breeze-swept tract of about six acres; one of the 
gems of the Cape Cod country. 

Here for many years was the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Albert Baxendale and a 
natural sanctuary for bird life. Upon the death 
of Mrs. Baxendale in 1927 this and other nearby 
property was bequeathed in trust to Harvard Uni- 
versity upon condition that it be maintained as a 
permanent Baxendale memorial, and that a free 
summer institute be established for the promotion 
of Humane Education. That would rightly in- 
clude the training of public and private school 
teachers in humane educational work, and a free 
school for the education and training of men and 
women as officers, directors, executives and work- 
ers in the field of child and animal protection 
throughout the United States, as broadly sug- 
gested by these passages from her will: | « 

“In order that this foundation shall work for the 
benefit of all life, human and animal, and recog- 
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nizing that men are alienated one from another by 
reason of religious, racial and social prejudice, 
which arises from a lack of a true appreciation of 
the unity and sacredness of life, and of the brother- 
hood of men, I direct that lectures be given on such 
subjects connected with Religion, Sociology, and 
inter-racial Brotherhood, by thinkers and lecturers 
of recognized authority, as shall tend toward mu- 
tual conciliation, the enlightenment and possible 
removal of points of difference among men of 
divergent creeds, races and social conditions, and 
the accentuation of points of agreement; that shall, 


in short, work for Charity, Justice and Brother- 

hood, and the bringing of all mankind into the 

friendly and peaceful relations intended by their 

Creator.” 

Was there ever a time in the history of the world 
when such teaching was so imperatively needed? 

“The kinship and Unity of all Life, through 
its origin at the hand of one all-loving, all-merciful 
Father, as bearing directly and especially upon all 
harmless Animal and Bird Life; of the claims of 
such life; with our own to Immortality, and its 
claims upon our highest consideration; including 
all subjects of kindred interest thereon, at the dis- 
cretion of my Trustee; such as—Proofs of Immor- 
tality for both Man and Animals; proofs of reason, 
love, fidelity and the higher virtues in animals in 
support of their claims upon us.” 

It has been said that “International peace”’ 
(and the world should be ripe for it now) ““begins, 
if anywhere, in that reverence for life, for indi- 
viduality which has its roots in kindness for ani- 
mals.” 

* Development of child life and affection and re- 
sponsibility through cultivation of love for and pro- 
tection of helpless and dependent life in all forms, 
during the formative period of character; the pro- 
tection and higher development of animals through 
human kindness; 

“ The preservation of our natural parks and for- 
ests, as needful to the life of the people, and the 
preservation of our birds and animals; also such 
lectures along the lines of Natural history and sci- 
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ence, as will add to intelligent appreciation, inter- 
est and ability for protection toward all harmless 
dwellers in field and forest. 

“A consideration of animal and bird life as an 
inspiration to the Poet, Musical composer, 
Painter, Sculptor and Historian; their contribu- 
tion to the work and burdens of the world. 

“The subjects above mentioned, being suggestive 
of my main purpose, but in no way to limit the 
consideration of the broader range of almost il- 
limitable kindred subjects, of pertinent bearings, 
which the wisdom and humane spirit of my ap- 
pointed Trustee, and his successors, may supply 
to foster the higher knowledge of all life and its 
highest development; and which, to sum up, might 
be expressed as a contribution of the relations and 
inter-relations of Man as a spiritual being, with 
the Animal world. 

“T direct that no restraint or suffering, either 
mental or physical, be applied to any Bird or Ani- 
mal or living creature, as experiment or illustration 
under this Foundation, and that one lecture at least, 


maintaining rigid Anti-Vivisection be included in 
each alternate yearly course, and oftener if in the 
gudgment of my Trustee public sentiment, or ex- 
isting abuses so demand; or less often should 
marked reformation, and cessation from this terri- 
ble practice prevail. 

“Ttis my wish, but I leave to the judgment of my 
Trustee and his successors, to provide such musical 
entertainment, of the higher order as may lighten 
and aid in attracting to the deeper studies, but 
would request that such be considered as merely 
accessory to the grander object above set forth. 

“T direct that my Trustee, and his successors, 
shall request of each Lecturer, a carefully prepared 
copy of his address, which shall be originally writ- 
ten for this Foundation, and that, as often as once 
in three years, such lectures as especially commend 
themselves to the judgment of the Trustee for the 
furtherance of the purposes of the Foundation, shall 
be published in well bound and enduring form, 
and in sufficiently large editions for the require- 
ments of the Trade, and such complimentary dis- 
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environs, within the jurisdiction of my 

Trustee, as a place of calm retreat, se- 

clusion and beauty by the sea, as it has 

heretofore been.” 
* * * 

The bequest was made in trust to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Finding the proposed enter- 
prise somewhat out of line with its cur- 
riculum, Harvard, with the approval of 
the Probate Court, in 1934 transferred 
the trust to the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston to carry out the purposes of 
the bequest as Trustee, separate and dis- 
tinct from its local work, with the exception 
of its educational program, and on a na- 
tional basis. 

The League accepted the trusteeship 
as an unusual opportunity to advance 
the cause of Humane Education. It has 
made great progress during the past ten 
years in developing the project on a na- 
tional scale. It has been suggested and 
would seem desirable, providing no legal 
obstacles stand in the way, to establish a 
separate corporation, to carry out the 
purposes of the will and to maintain the 
property as a permanent Baxendale 
Memorial. 


* * 


Mausoleum and Approach from Buzzards Bay The background of the trust adds in- 
terest to the project under discussion. 
tribution to the leading Schools, and libraries, Hu- Mr. Baxendale was a native of England and came 
mane Societies and Colleges of this country, or to the United States in boyhood. He married 
abroad, and to each lecturer represented, as, in the Esther Minerva Simmons, of an old Colonial New 
judgment of my Trustee, will best extend the work England family, on October 3, 1871. Mr. Baxen- 
of the Foundation, nor less than 
Ten volumes of each tri-ennial 
publication of these lectures 
shall be preserved, to form the 
main nucleus of the Founda- 
tion Library to be instituted for 
reference at Amrita Island.” 
This provision would likely 
lead to the publication of a 
monthly or quarterly magazine 
which, in addition to the lec- 
tures, would include outlines for 
study for the use of public school 
teachers throughout the United 
States and possibly, in time, 
throughout the entire world. Gladys Tucker 
“ That Amrita Island be pre- Summer House on Point of Island 
served throughout, and all its Lawrence Island in Distance 
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Large Garage 
Site for Outdoor Theatre—Left Rear 


dale, who died in 1910, was a manufacturer, the 
inventor of the box toe for shoes, a real estate op- 
erator, and prominently identified with Massachu- 
setts business and civic life. Mrs. Baxendale long 
served as President of the Brockton Humane So- 
ciety. She was an intimate personal friend and 
co-worker of Anna Harris Smith (better known as 
Mrs. Huntington Smith), the founder and for 
thirty years, or until her passing, the guiding 
spirit of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


Youtu-RENEWING WATER 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxendale 
Island in the 90’s as their summer home. Amrita 
is from an old Sanscrit word signifying “ youth- 
renewing water” because of the healthful qualities 
which the springs of the island contain. They 
built as their home a mansion of Grecian and 
Moorish architecture which they named Island 
Haven, on a bluff overlooking Buzzards Bay and 
Sequeteague Pond. The house was built under 
their personal supervision, and from Mr. Baxen- 
dale’s own architectural designs. They had trav- 
eled extensively in Palestine, the Holy Land, 
Egypt and on the Continent, and in Island 
Haven they assembled many treasures of art and 
travel. 


acquired Amrita 


On the Island they erected four other attractive 
summer dwellings—Stonehenge, Sorrento, Castle 
le Mere and Guardian. On the adjacent main- 
land belonging to the Baxendale estate is a fifth 
structure, Mainland Cottage. Later they ac- 
quired a nearby island, Lawrence Island. ‘Two 
bath houses, a ten-car and a smaller garage com- 
plete the list of buildings. 

There is a natural site suitable for the erection 
of a semi-outdoor theatre capable of accommodat- 
ing some 200 persons. 

In front of Island Haven is Sunset Terrace, 
a lawn at the bluff’s edge forming a beautiful sea 
terrace with a western outlook. F 

Love 1s ETERNAL 

The soul of the place is expressed in the motto, 
“Love is Eternal,’ which is carved about the 
mausoleum of the Baxendales on Sunset Terrace. 
The tomb, but partly visible from any part of the 
Island, nestles under the bluff on which “Island 
Haven” is built, standing out imposingly on the 
approach from the water side. 

The approach from the mainland is over an 
ornate field-stone bridge with imposing pillars. 
Inside the left-hand tower of the bridge from the 
mainland to Amrita Island is deposited behind a 
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A Typical Conference Group on Stonehenge Steps 


panel a “Message to our Successors,” written by 
Mrs. Baxendale and setting forth her dreams for 
the future use of the property. One quotation 
indicates the deep tie that bound her to the scene 
of so many happy years: 

“We admonish all who may come after us to 
have respect and love for the island home which we 
have loved, and above all to deal tenderly with the 
dumb and helpless creatures who may seek refuge 
here.” 


SAFE FROM SNARES 


On the outside of the tower is the inscription 
“Amrita Island, 1893,”’ and below the word, 
“Baxendale.” The granite panel of the stork, on 
the gate-post to the right, and the family motto, 
“Safe from Snares,” are a copy of the Baxendale 
coat-of-arms, which extends back to the fifteenth 
century. 

Also enclosing the water of Squeteague Pond, 
as does the Island, and across a narrow channel 
which provides adequate entrance for sizable 
yachts at high tide, lies Lawrence Island, on 


which no buildings have been erected, and which, 
under the terms of the will, is to be maintained in 
perpetuity as a bird sanctuary. 

* * * 

The Baxendale Foundation was established in 
1914 and for twelve years the courses were con- 
ducted in Amrita Island grove. The lectures, in 
charge of the late Alfred Johnson, were delivered 
by the highest authorities in the field. They 
attracted wide attention. 

On the heretofore-made beginning the Animal 
Rescue League started its animal sessions in 1936. 
Forty-eight delegates attended, during a period of 
two weeks, coming from Arizona, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and many local places. 

During July and August of 1937, the conference 
period having been extended to run for a four-week 
period, one hundred and twenty-eight delegates 
attended from California, Connecticut, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and South Carolina, including 
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about thirty school teachers who were acquiring 
the ground work for Humane Education—execu- 
tives and agents of humane societies, men and 
women anxious to advance. The program was ar- 
ranged on the assumption that a fundamental 
knowledge of animal life and needs is necessary not 
only for the humane agent, but also to equip prop- 
erly the teacher to conduct successfully a Humane 
Education program in the classroom. Entire 
credit for the attendance of teachers, for their 
participation in all sessions which followed, and 
for the special preparation of features of particular 
interest and benefit to teachers belongs to Julia 
E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education, 
The Teachers College of the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Due to the interest and enterprise of Colonel 
Ernest K. Coulter, Founder of the Big Brother 
Movement and former General Manager of the 
New York S.P.C.C., encouraged and_ strongly 
supported by the United States Senator from 
Rhode Island, Hon. Peter G. Gerry, present 
Director and son of the founder of the latter 
organization, topics on Child Protection work 
were introduced at the conference in 1938 and 
have continued ever since. 

One hundred and forty-three delegates from 
fourteen states, including Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas and Vermont, 
attended the four-week conference in 1938. 

The 1939 conference, held from July 17 through 
August 11, was attended by one hundred and 
forty-eight delegates from Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 


shire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont. 

The fifth summer confer- 
ence, held in 1940 for a four- 
week period, was attended by 
one hundred and_ forty-five 
delegates from child and ani- 
mal welfare societies, teachers, 
and other related groups, from 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas 
and Vermont. 

One hundred and seventy 
delegates from Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont, attended the 
conference for the four-week period in 1941. 

Due to the handicaps brought on by the war— 
blackout restrictions, food rationing problems, 
travel difficulties, ete.—the conferences were tem- 
porarily discontinued in 1942. It is planned to 
resume the sessions, however—on a much larger 
scale, it is hoped—just as soon as the national 
emergency has passed. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF THE FOUNDATION 

The need of child and animal rescue work and 
prevention of abuse, neglect and suffering is so 
widely recognized as to require no argument. 
The humane movement is a striking indication 
of the humanity of a large majority of mankind. 
Out of the compassion of men, women and children 
for children and animals has sprung the great 
national humane movement, with influential and 
devoted leaders typified by Henry Bergh, the 
founder of the animal welfare movement; Hon. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, founder of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the first children’s society; George T. Angell, 
founder of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; Dr. W. O. 
Stillman, who organized and guided The American 
Humane Association as President from its incep- 
tion until his death in 1924; Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, founder of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston—to name them in the order of their day— 
and others. They have set in motion forces of 
education, of rescue and care, and of prevention 
of mistreatment which are a boon to all sentient 
life and a credit to civilization. 
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The Foundation is designed to give direction 
and greater effect to these forces. How the need 
for such an institution arises, the need for it, and 
what its opportunities are, may be described 
briefly as follows: 


CHANGES OF EMPHASIS IN HUMANE WorkK 


The development of humane work in the United 
States has been partly along the line of definite 
plans and purposes, but partly also in somewhat 
casual and incidental fashion. The planned por- 
tion of humane work has passed through two very 
definite stages: 

(1) the erain which punitive action was domi- 
nant—when the chief aim was to apprehend and 
secure punishment of the man who abused his 
child, horse or dog; 

(2) the development of organizations, commu- 
nity by community, for the rescue and care of 
children and animals or humane disposition of 
distressed animals, and for prevention of cruelty. 
Doubtless there will always be need of such work, 
and, indeed, probably for a certain amount of 
punitive action through the courts. 

The next great step of progress indicated in 
this field is to place the whole movement on a 
sounder and more scientific basis through public 
understanding, acceptance and support. The op- 
portunity beckons to broaden effort through edu- 
cation and the attraction to the field of better 
and more scientifically trained workers. 

Today, and in the future, however, the emphasis 
and the greatest opportunity lie in the field of educa- 
tion. ‘The time is ripe to tap the vast potentiali- 
ties of the public schools in the 
more competent teaching to chil- 
dren of the rudiments of humane 
treatment of all animal life. 

Where shall humane education 
begin? It is the writer’s belief 
that the building of humane un- 
derstandings and humane be- 
havior is a process that continues 
throughout life. It begins with 
the child in the home and ends 
with the adult in relation to prob- 
lems of community, state and 
nation. The school and com- 
munity become additional agents 
throughout the school years. 

The problem of teacher educa- 
tion in the field of animal and 
child welfare plays an important 
role. The teacher must realize 


that an integrated personality is an achievement, 
not a gift; therefore, in order for the school to exert 
a positive formative influence on behavior, it must 
provide situations which touch the child’s life 
closely and which make him feel an urgent need 
for right action. Ideals of service to others, in- 
cluding animals, cannot be stream-lined. They 
function in adult life—initiate and control action— 
only as they are progressively operative through- 
out childhood and youth and for more than one 
generation; hence they require time for fruition. 
The teacher should, therefore, 
(1) have an understanding of the breadth and 
scope of humane education; 
(2) be able to determine the place of humane 
education in the curriculum with which she deals; 
(3) have specific knowledge of information nec- 
essary for her special teaching level; 
(4) have an understanding of the patterns of 
child growth; 
(5) havean awareness of or sensitivity to every pos- 
sible opportunity for aligning the work of humane 
education with the activities of the curriculum; 
(6) understand how to provide a continuity of 
interest through unit activities; 
(7) have an earnest and sincere appreciation 
of the work she is undertaking to do in the field of 
humane education. 
In order to meet the demands of teacher edu- 
cation in this field, an adequate program will be 
organized in content, activities, materials, and 
teaching techniques. 

There is also great need to provide adequate 
scientific training for professional workers for 
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executive and other positions in humane organiza- 
tions generally. The need for basic instruction for 
the agent who drives the ambulance; who picks 
up the lost or injured dog or cat from the street, 
and who raises the horse or ox from the ditch and, 
in emergencies which justify it, must bring final 
relief to the suffering animal, should be as fully 
recognized and provided for as the training of 
executives. Increased interest in the subject and 
the higher standards de- 

manded of such organi- 

zations require that pro- 

vision be made for better 

technical training of all 

workers. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
HumMANE Work 


The humane field has 
expanded into protec- 
tion of animals in, fields 
which assume large com- 
mercial, as well as hu- 
mane, importance. The 
shipment of animals to 
market involves millions 
of animals a year. The 
common carriers often 
have failed to provide 
for the proper housing of 
animals in transit in all 
kinds of weather, for rea- 


sonably comfortable 
traveling, for rest and 
food and water, and for 
protection from other 
animals in crowded cars. 
Extreme instances of 
cruelty are common 
knowledge. 

Many methods of 
slaughter still are inex- 
cusably crude. Shipping 
calves a day or two old, 
barely able to stand— 
and before they are really 
fit for human consump- 
tion—cries out for re- 
medial action. Crowd- 
ing of live stock cars 
needs attention. Often 
animals fall and are 
trampled, maimed or 
killed by others. A great 
opportunity confronts humane organizations 
everywhere as a matter not only of common 
humanity, but of broad public policy and _ of 
commercial interest, to end these abuses, and to 
assure the arrival of animals in the market in 
good and sound condition. 

The livestock industry and affiliated interests 
appreciate the need for improvement as suggested 
and stand ready to co-operate toward that end. 
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Wuo ARE INTERESTED IN 
THE TRAINING FACILITIES 


The training facilities 
offered at Amrita Island 
are of value particularly 
to four classes of people: 

1. Executives and 
humane workers in every 
department of existing 
organizations, many of 
whom have had slight or 
little training outside of 
the experience which 
their work provides, and 
persons intending to en- 
ter this growing profes- 
ston. 

2. Teachers in the 
public schools who need 
assistance in planning 
their courses in humane 
education, in obtaining 
teaching material, in 
learning to teach humane 
work naturally, interest- 
ingly and effectively as 
an integral part of the 
daily life of the school. When the curriculum 
set-up is completed, the Baxendale Foundation 
will be in a position to recommend that college 
eredit, according to the amount of work accom- 
plished, be granted toward a degree. 

3. Persons inierested in serving on the direc- 
torates of humane organizations. 

4. Persons interested 1n opportunities to do 
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magazine and newspaper writing in the humane 
field or who plan to specialize in publicity and 
public relations with other growps. 


CONFIDENCE IN SPONSORSHIP 


The sponsorship of the enterprise guarantees 
its conduct along sound, thoughtful and effective 
lines, thereby attracting the right type of students 
and assuring them the best educational training 
available anywhere in this field. It helps to give 
humane workers a higher status and make them 
professionally conscious as well as professionally 
competent. Through them sound principles and 
methods of modern humane work will radiate 
into hundreds of existing organizations and others 
to be established in the future. 


CURRICULUM OF THE FOUNDATION 


The subjects which have been covered merely 
suggest the topics which will be included in a 
precise syllabus which will be developed in con- 
ference with both experienced executives of hu- 
mane organizations and educational experts. 

The Foundation will be a clearing house of 
information and experience for the teaching of 
essential subjects. 
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Experts WILu Give LECTURES 


It is planned to develop a broad, intensive, 
practical curriculum which will be sound not only 
in its content of humane education, but sound 
also from the standpoint of educational theory 
and practice. The lectures, discussions and 
demonstrations will be conducted by persons of 
outstanding accomplishment in their fields. The 
co-operation of other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in developing the curriculum and supplying 
lecturers, and the counsel of experienced and 
outstanding leaders in humane work will be 
utilized. 

The lectures given and topics discussed during 
the past nine years are listed on pages 24 to 30. 


AMRITA ISLAND IDEAL SEAT For FOUNDATION 


Amrita Island is strategically located and ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose under discussion. 
The five dwellings contain at present about forty- 
five rooms, and provide for approximately seventy- 
five students. To increase the housing facilities 
it is planned to erect a dormitory, including a din- 
ing hall, a small, but well-equipped laundry and 
other facilities, either on the Island proper or on 
the mainland. The capacious garage can be re- 
modeled for use as a general assembly hall. The 
outdoor theatre and the open-air facilities in front 
of it provide supplementary accommodations. 

Students are invited from among those who 
apply in answer to a prospectus sent out each 
year. It is hoped that the daily over-all expense 


to those who attend can be maintained at one 
dollar and fifty cents. To charge more would be 
to shut the doors to many of those who would 
profit most and who, in turn, would put newly 
acquired learning to work in earnest:—young 
teachers recently graduated and still under heavy 
expense for their college or training school educa- 
tion. To them the opportunity to do intensive 
work in healthful and comfortable surroundings 
is most attractive,—the bathing beaches, tennis 
courts and other recreational features giving a 
vacation touch to serious hours. Church services, 
Protestant and Catholic, are easily accessible. 

The first major steps have been taken. The 
site and necessary buildings are available for 
continuing on a limited scale. The task remain- 
ing is to obtain an endowment fund which, with 
a small income from the Baxendale trust, will 
yield sufficient funds to cover the annual main- 
tenance costs and operating expenses. 

To secure this it is anticipated that a nation- 
wide campaign will be undertaken to raise a princi- 
pal fund of some magnitude through the contri- 
butions of individuals and organizations to whom 
such a project appeals—and should it not appeal 
to everyone interested in children and animals or 
both? 

To raise the amount “necessary would require 
not only a substantial number of large gifts, but 
an even larger number of smaller ones. The 
organizers of the project see in it not only the 
concrete opportunities enumerated above, but 
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Island Haven Garage 
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other “almost illimitable”’ opportunities, to quote 
Mrs. Baxendale in her will. 


A PERMANENT PRINCIPAL FUND 


As provision usually is made in the larger wills 
for some humanitarian or charitable cause, this 
project should appeal both to people of means and 
to executors of estates. With only the income 
used and the principal fund made a permanent 
endowment, after deduction of the sum necessary 
for alterations and building purposes, the appeal 
of the enterprise is especially strong. 

This booklet is part of a carefully planned 
educational effort to bring the project effectively 
to the attention of persons likely to be interested, 
to explain through all appropriate publicity media 
and the influence of its promoters, the need of 
such a Foundation, the feasible plan which it has 
developed, and the tremendous opportunities for 
usefulness which it offers. 

Here, in the opinion of those best competent to 
qudge, is an unparalleled opportunity for an in- 
vestment through contributions or bequests to a per- 
manent sustaining fund which will pay large divi- 
dends in the improvement of all humane work and 
in multiplying preventive efforts a thousandfold. 


A Propitious TIME FOR THE PROJECT 


Important Assets 


The propitious circumstances at this time for 
the maintenance and enlargement of a humane 


educational effort may be set forth briefly as 
follows: 

1. The property already has become widely iden- 
tified in the public mind with effective efforts in 
humane work and education. 

2. The beginnings of such an institution already 
exist in the series of lecture courses heretofore 
maintained on a limited scale as compared with 
what is envisioned. 

3. The preservation and veneration of all life, the 
conservation of those things upon which sentient 
life depends, and the development of character in the 
future citizens of the world are in such striking 
contrast to what the world has been experiencing 
these past few years that support for an ideal, yet 
intensely practical, antidote for war and discord 
should appeal to all thinking men and women. 

4. The Foundation has an important asset in the 
confidence in the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
on the part of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
University and the Probate Court, as indicated by 
the transfer of the Trusteeship of the Baxendale 
Foundation to the League as an appropriate and 
influential and pioneer organization competent to 
assume the responsibility entailed in establishing 
and maintaining the project on a sound and per- 
manent basis. 

It is pertinent to point out that the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston is of the highest standing 
among organizations in its field and has a con- 
sistent record of achievement and progress. It 
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carries on broad and intensive animal rescue 
activities, involving approximately 100,000 ani- 
mals yearly. For forty-five years it has minis- 
tered to animals, owners and custodians of animals, 
children and their pets, and the public generally 
toward the end that consideration for every living 
creature would be voluntarily forthcoming; not 
forced through fear of arrest and punishment. 
Its field covers the State of Massachusetts, all of 
New England through the New England Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies, and its headquarters 
are on its own property in Boston. The League 
not only does protective work among domes- 
tic animals and pets, but has been highly influen- 
tial and useful in a national way in improving 
conditions under which calves, cows, pigs, sheep 
and other animals are shipped to market for food 
consumption. It fosters humane methods of 
slaughtering animals. It carries on a vigorous 
and highly intelligent campaign of public educa- 
tion for the prevention of animal suffering. It 
co-operates closely and effectively with public 
and private schools in promoting Humane Educa- 
tion. Its work is based on the conception that 
humane work is desirable not only for its own 
ends, but that teaching children consideration for all 
animal life helps to build character. 

The League has accepted the trusteeship of the 
Baxendale Foundation not as a substitute for its 
own work, but as a public trust to carry out in addi- 
tion to, and separate from, its own activities. No 
funds from the Baxendale Foundation are avail- 
able to the Animal Rescue League toward its 
activities. So far as the League is concerned, the 
promotion of a National Foundation of Humane 


Education is wholly an altruistic labor in 
the interest of the cause of humane work 
and education generally and to carry out 
the wishes of Mrs. Baxendale as ex- 
pressed in her will. 

5. It is the considered judgment of those 
vitally concerned that the time is now ripe 
for the enlargement of the project. Court 
approval of the transfer of the Trustee- 
ship from Harvard University to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston makes 
the enterprise legally possible as well as 
broadly desirable. By accepting the 
trusteeship an advance step in Humane 
Education has been taken by the 
League which has attracted attention in 
all parts of the country. The enterprise 
is intended to nationalize, consolidate and 
systematize a movement which has been gradually 
shaping ever since the first humane society was 


started. 
* * * 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to the follow- 
ing for the generous support given the sponsors in 
promoting the Amrita Island conferences: 


Harriet G. Bird and Associates 
Lulu Clark 

Col. Ernest K. Coulter 
Richard C. Craven 

Julia E. Dickson 

U.S. Senator Peter G. Gerry 
Eric H. Hansen 


Ernest S. Kavanagh and Associates 


Special mention should be made of the contribu- 
tion to the Children’s Sessions by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Ernest Kavanagh, Assistant Treasurer 
of that organization, presided at all of the as- 
semblies after the second year. ‘Theodore A. 
Lothrop, General Secretary; Frances Marley, Su- 
pervisor; Ray S. Hubbard, Field Secretary, de- 
livered lectures and led discussion groups, and, in 
addition, vacation schedules were arranged to 
permit attendance on the part of staff members. 

The lecture and discussion group leaders, many 
at the expense of personal plans and convenience, 
gave freely of their time without financial remun- 
eration. To them, to those specifically mentioned, 
and to all who assisted in ministering to the needs 
and comfort of guests a sincere word of apprecia- 
tion is hereby extended. 
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Following the 1937 sessions, Richard C. Craven, 
Western Regional Director of The American Hu- 
mane Association, wrote an article which was 
published in the September issue of The National 
Humane Review of that year. It is included here 
for the purpose of recording the honest impressions 
of a man well qualified by experience to speak on 
any phase of humane endeavor—of a man who 
gives honest expression to what he believes: 


AMRITA ISLAND AND THE FUTURE 


* That chief of humanitarians, man of foresight, 
diagnostician of the ills of our movement—Dr. 
William O. Stillman—was in the habit of gazing 
into the future, not as a dreamer but as an architect 
who has sketched roughly on paper and in his 
mind has the plan to develop those scrawls into a 
monument of beauty. He pondered the things 
that ought to be and sighed for the money to make 
them reality. 

* Two things in particular he envisioned. One 
was a national program of humane education. 
The other was a training school for humane 
workers. Why? He had seen untrained agents 
at work; men with the best intentions taken from 
farm or city stable, dressed in a uniform and sent 
forth to translate the aims and objects of a humane 


society. He saw their mistakes, but did not blame ° 


them because he knew the why of their shortcomings. 
He watched them progress by the trial and error 
method; a few years later he saw these men pass 


out of the picture, because the job held no future 


for them, and raw men take their places. 


“Dr. Stillman knew that the failures of the 
agents were impediments to the progress of the 
movement. 

“Worn out by his labors the great man died in 
1924. His ambitions were not realized but he 
had planted seed. Others would garner the harvest. 

“Tn those years someone else was thinking along 
parallel lines. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Baxen- 
dale of Brockton, Massachusetts had acquired two 
small islands in Buzzards Bay, and had developed 
one of them for the purposes of a summer home. 
It was called Amrita Island, the name Amrita 
meaning “youth-renewing water, an apt descrip- 
tion of the water from the island’s springs. On 
the point of this island they built their summer 
home, Island Haven, an imposing residence. 
Later they built other residences. 

“Mr. Baxendale died in 1910; Mrs. Baxendale 
lived until 1927. Mrs. Baxendale loved Amrita 
and everything connected with it. It was the 
kind of treasure no owner wishes to sell. It was 
dear to her because in the beautiful mausoleum 
overlooked by her residence lay the remains of the 
man she loved. ‘Love is eternal’ is carved in 
granite over the entrance. And in that mausoleum 


-was a place where, she knew, her body would 


repose in the days when she would have no further 
use for it. Under a plain stone in the lawn was 
buried her dog Rex, which had come from the 


Outdoor Study Group—Leader, Miss Frances Marley 
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Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Craven 


No one has made a greater contribution toward the success 
of the Amrita Conferences than Richard Craven 


Animal Rescue League of Boston. So much did 
she think of Rex that she had an artist preserve 
him on canvas and the true-to-life painting adorns 
the wall of Island Haven at the rise of the stairs. 
“The Baxendales were people of spiritual in- 
sight. This 1s apparent to the litterateur who 
glances at the volumes in the library. In one 
volume is an extract from the poetical writings of 
Edward Young which interprets the faith of the 
Baxendales regarding death, the after-life and 
the continuity of good deeds in relation to the 
eternal human soul. It contains these lines— 


***Teath is the Crown of Life: 


Were Death denied, poor man would live in vain; 
Were Death denied, to live would not be Life; 
Death wounds to cure 

Death gives us more than was in Eden lost; 
This King of Terrors is the Prince of Peace. 
When shall I die? When shall I live forever?’ 


“* Hence the future of Amrita Island as declared 
by Mrs. Baxendale, not long after the death of her 
husband, in these words: 


“Tt has been our purpose and intention to 
set apart Amrita Island as a perpetual me- 
morial. . . . It will be in the nature of an 
educational foundation for the benevolent culture 
of the heart and mind, as a means of bringing 
about the enlightenment and ennoblement of 
humanity and the highest good of animal life.’ 


“Could the definition of humane education and 
the training school for humane workers program 
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be better set forth than in the words ‘the enlighten- 
ment and ennoblement of humanity and the highest 
good of animal life?’ 

“In 1934 the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
became trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Founda- 
tion. Amrita Island and its several residences 
fell into their hands. It is a sacred trust, sacred 
to those whose mortal remains lie behind the bronze 
doors of the mausoleum that faces the open waters 
and the setting sun. Along with the beautiful 
island is a trust fund, not a large one, to maintain 
the physical properties and in part to carry out 
the terms of the trust. 

“The Animal Rescue League has launched a 
program to give effect to the trust. Last year and 
this, for a full month, daily sessions have been 
held to advance humane thinking and _ action. 
The subjects have been carefully chosen and the 
proponents people who could present the subjects 
competently. The meetings have started at 9 A.M., 
one topic for each morning. Following presenta- 
tion of the subject discussion has ensued, the 
session consuming about three hours. In no 
sense has an attempt been made to duplicate or 
supplant the proceedings of the national humane 
convention, where discussion vs of necessity limited. 
If three hours should seem a long time for the 
exploration of a single topic of practical humane 
service, let it be said that the audience itself 
determined the duration of the meetings by remain- 
ing until the last question had been elucidated. 

“Among those who attended in the four weeks 
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were about thirty school teachers. They were 
acquiring the ground work for humane education. 
Then there were executives and agents of humane 
societies, men and women anxious to advance. 

“The inclusive charge for board and residence 
was one dollar per day per person, about one-fifth 
of what it would normally cost for a vacation. 
And though the primary purpose is the training 
of humane workers it was a glorious vacation, the 
happiest this writer and his wife have spent in 
many years. It was all so congenial. There is 
no more delightful vacation spot than Amrita 
Island to be found anywhere in 
the country. Afternoons and 
evenings were free time to bathe 
in the bay, exercise at the oars, 
explore Cape Cod, or attend 
movies at Falmouth or Buzzards 
Bay. It was adelight to chat— 
evento talk shop—with congenial 
souls. 

“What of the future? Let us 
first, last and all the time keep 
in mind that the Baxendale 
Memorial Foundation is a 
sacred trust. The island is the 
resting place of the Baxendales 
and failure to live up to the de- 
stres of the Baxendales, to divert 
it to cross purposes, would be 
desecration of a tomb. If you 
believe, as I do, that those who 
have lived on this earth survive 
in other form and are free to 
visit their old friends and the 
places they have loved, you can 
also believe, as I do, that the 
Baxendales were among the un- 
seen hosts of this year’s confer- 
ence. Our memorial tribute at 


the mausoleum on the morning Rex 


of Sunday, August 1, was not a mockery or a sham. 

“Primarily, therefore, the future of Amrita 
Island calls for consecration. We must think 
less of the holiday and more of the purpose. We 
must endeavor to invoke the spirit of Amrita—the 
youth-renewing water—into the life of our move- 
ment, giving it strength and purity. We must 
possess the vocation, the missionary spirit; must 
banish the time-servers, the job fillers and _ the 
personal exploiters. We must subordinate self 
and eliminate selfishness. 

“With this spirit the trust of the Baxendales can 
be discharged. As time passes 
scores of uses will suggest them- 
selves. One envisions, before many 
years shall have passed, a series of 
conferences extending from early 
June to the middle of September, 
periods set apart for pupil repre- 
sentatives from the wpper grades 
and high schools, from the 
teacher colleges, for teachers from 
town and country, for the workers 
of our cause such as the men who 
ride the wagons, obliterate animal 
life, investigate complaints. It is 
the prerogative and it is also the 
duty of societies to support this 
mission that they may do better. 
They must send a paid worker 
each year. This applies to the 
backsliding organization and to the 
one that boasts efficiency. No one 
is perfect. No one knows all there 
is to be learned. No organiza- 
tion is perfect. 

‘““Amrita may change, in 
course of time, the soul of our 
movement. To this end let us 
consecrate ourselves.” 


The Animal Rescue League would welcome correspondence 


or a personal interview with anyone interested in more 


complete details pertaining to the vital need for emphasis on 


Humane Education and the part Baxendale Foundation will 


play in its development. 
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LECTURES GIVEN DURING THE CONFERENCES 
Held From 1936 through 1941 


Children’s Sessions 


Approach to Problems of Moral Neglect 
Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, Associate Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mass. 


The Authoritative Approach to Case Work and How to Make It Effective 
Whitcomb H. Allen, Superintendent, Rochester S.P.C.C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Better Relationship Between the Public and Social Service Agencies 
Hazel Newton, General Manager, Coéperative Workrooms, Boston, Mass. 
Big Brother Movement 
J. H. McCoy, General Secretary, Big Brother Movement, New York, N. Y. 
The Child Protective Field Outside of the Courts 
E. Marguerite Gane, Executive Secretary, Buffalo Children’s Aid Society and $.P.C.C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Children and Heredity 
Victor A. Rice, Dean, Agricultural Department, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Children of the Gypsies 
Dr. Frederick J. Bailey, Deputy Health Commissioner, Communicable Diseases, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 
Coéperation with Other Organizations 
Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, Founder, Big Brother Movement, New York, N. Y. 


Emotional and Social Adjustments Through the School Curriculum 
Dr. Blos, New York University 
A Function of an S.P.C.C. in the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 


Guy D. Harris, Director, Protective Department, Rochester S.P.C.C., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Future of Child Protective Agencies 
Wilson D. McKerrow, Assistant Superintendent, Brooklyn S8.P.C.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Guidance Case Conference under School Auspices 
Wilson C. Colvin, Boys’ Counsellor, John W. Weeks Junior High School, Newton, Mass. 


Habit Training During Early Childhood—its role as a determiner of growth and ability to make effective 
adjustments to one’s experiences throughout the later years 


Grace Caldwell, Director, Habit Clinic, North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston, Mass. 


How the Psychiatrist Can Help 
Dr. Marianna Taylor, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


How to Promote Better Understanding of S.P.C.C. Functions Among Other Agencies 
Nellie R. Brown, Executive Director, Westchester County S.P.C.C., White Plains, N. Y. 


Human Genetics and Eugenics 
Victor A. Rice, Dean, Dept. of Agriculture, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Humane Education as a Factor in Developing the Total Personality of the Child 
Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education, The Teachers College of the City of Boston, Mass. 
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Interpreting Child Protective Work to the Community 
Nellie R. Brown, Executive Director, Westchester County S.P.C.C., White Plains, N. Y. 


The Law as a Social Resource 
Theocore A. Lothrop, General Secretary, Massachusetts S.P.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


The Legal Field in Child Protection 
Hon. Frankland W. L. Miles, Judge of the Roxbury District Court, Roxbury, Mass. 


Local Societies and Their Needs in the Field of Legal Protection for Children 
Richard C. Craven, Field Secretary, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


Medical and Surgical Neglect of Children 
Charles H. Warner, Superintendent, Brooklyn 8.P.C.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our Responsibility in Improving Community Conditions 
Charles L. Burt, General Agent and Secretary, Rhode Island 8.P.C.C., Providence, R. I. 


Place of a Child Protective Society in Rural Territory 
Whitcomb H. Allen, General Manager, Mohawk & Hudson River Humane Society, Albany, N. Y. 


Place of a Child Protective Agency in Urban Territory 
Frances Marley, Supervisor, Massachusetts S.P.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


The Problem of the American Born Child of Foreign Born Parents 
Marion Blackwell, General Secretary, International Institute, Boston, Mass. 


The Problem of the Feebleminded from the Standpoint of the Institution and the Community 
Dr. C. Stanley Raymond, Superintendent, Wrentham State School, Wrentham, Mass. 


Problems of Illegitimacy 
Maud Morlock, Social Service Division, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Problems of Child Protection in New York City 
John F. Smithers, General Manager, New York 8.P.C.C., New York, N. Y. 


Public Relations 
A. From the Editor’s Point of View 
Prof. Max R. Grossman, Head, Department of Journalism, Boston University 
B. From the Financial Secretary's Point of View 
Ernest 8S. Kavanagh, Assistant Treasurer, Massachusetts S.P.C.C., Boston, Mass. 
Relationship of Child Protective Agencies to Other Case Work Agencies 
Ray S. Hubbard, Field Secretary, Massachusetts S.P.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


Relationship of Public Schools and Child Protection 
Wilson C. Colvin, Boys’ Counsellor, John W. Weeks Junior High School, Newton, Mass. 


Responsibility of the Public Schools to the Individual Child 
Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education, The Teachers College of the City of Boston, Boston, 
Mass. 
Religion and Social Work 
Rey. Robert P. Barry, Director, Catholic Charitable Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Special Child Welfare Services in Coéperation with the Children’s Bureau of Both State and United 
States Departments of Labor 
Wallace S. Nelson, Secretary, New Hampshire S.P.C.A.&C., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Special Functions of an S.P.C.C. 
Col. Ernest K. Coulter, New York, N. Y. 
Staff Participation in Program and Management 
Marian Barney, Case Supervisor, Rhode Island $.P.C.C., Providence, R. I. 
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Standards for a Child Protection Agency 
Theodore A. Lothrop, General Secretary, Massachusetts $.P.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


Standards in Child Protection 
J. Seth Jones, General Manager, Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford, Conn. 


Temporary Care of Children in the Child Protective Field 
Nellie R. Brown, Executive Director, Westchester County S.P.C.C., White Plains, N. Y. 


Use and the Value of Social Service Index 
Laura G. Woodberry, Director, Social Service Index, Boston, Mass. 


Useful Occupations for Children 
Helen I. Parker, Secretary, St. Lawrence County S.P.C.C., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


The Value of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


The Visiting Teacher—A Cooérdinator Between the School and Community Social Agencies 
Marenda E. Prentis, Executive Secretary, Home & School Visitors Assn., Boston, Mass. 
What Are the Distinctive Policies and Methods of Modern Business and What Can Charitable Agencies 
Learn from Them? 
Prof. Ralph G. Wells, Head, Management Department and Director of Research, Boston University College 
of Business Administration 
What Shall Be Done with the Sex Offender 
Charles H. Warner, Superintendent, Brooklyn $8.P.C.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What S.P.C.C.’s Can Do to Further Child Protection Legislation 
Col. Ernest K. Coulter, New York, N. Y. 


The Whole Job—Our Responsibility in Seeing It Through 
Nellie R. Brown, Executive Director, Westchester County S.P.C.C. White Plains, N. Y. 


Hew ate 


ANIMAL SESSIONS 
American Red Star Animal Relief 
Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, American Red Star Animal Relief, Albany, N. Y. 


Animal Husbandry 


How Animal Husbandmen and Humane Organizations Can Codéperate 
Prof. Loring V. Tirrell, Dean, Department of Animal Husbandry, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 
The Goals of Animal Husbandry and the Means of Attaining Them with a Discussion of Pros and 
Cons of Such Special Aspects as Agricultural Fairs, Exhibits and Domestic Animal Contests—The 
functions of animal welfare organizations in re-directing such programs will be fully considered 
Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Department of Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, Boston, Mass. 
Subject Matter Taught in Animal Husbandry Courses 
Prof. Loring V. Tirrell, Dean, Department of Animal Husbandry, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 


ham, N. H. 
Anti-Vivisection 
Joseph L. Strickland, Investigator, New England Anti-Vivisection Society, Boston, Mass. 
Birds 


The Audubon Society 

Winthrop Packard, Secretary, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Boston, Mass. 
Adventuring with Birds 
Why Protect the Birds 

C. Russell Mason, Secretary, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Boston, Mass. 
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Care of Pets 
Fits and Rabies: First Aid 
Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., Chief Veterinarian, Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Diseases: Distemper; Septic Sore Throat; Kennel Dysentery; Intestinal Parasites. Breeding: Se- 
lection of a Mate; Prenatal Care; Parturition; Postnatal Care; Care of Orphan Puppies 
Paul R. Granholm, D.V.M., Animal Rescue League of Boston 
House Breaking; Housing; Feeding; Grooming; Bathing; Skin Disorders 
George W. Mather, D.V.M., Animal Rescue League of Boston 


Conservation 
Conservation—General 


Ernest W. Barnes, Biologist, Massachusetts Department of Conservation, Boston, Mass. 
Raymond J. Kenney, Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Conservation, Boston, Mass. 


Conservation Education 
David A. Ayleward, Director, Massachusetts Fish & Game Association, Boston, Mass. 
Conservation Versus Pollution 
Ernest W. Barnes, Biologist, Marine Fisheries, Division of Fisheries and Game, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Joseph A. Hagar, State Ornithologist, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston 
Conserving Our Wild Animals 
George Lay, Official Wild Life Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, Boston, Mass. 
The Contribution of the National Park Service to the Conservation Program Including Considera- 
tion of Wild Life Sanctuaries 
Edward L. Bike, State Supervisor, Recreation Study, National Park Service, Boston, Mass. 
Codperation Between. Departments of Conservation and Animal Welfare Organizations 
James E. Agnew, Division of Fisheries and Game, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, Boston, 
Mass. 
Realism and Sentimentalism in Wild Life Conservation 
Carl G. Bates, Chief Conservation Officer, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 


Wild Life 
W. J. Schoonmaker, Assistant State Zoélogist, New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 
Wilford E. Sanderson, Director, Wild Life Department, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 
Clubs and Schools 


Animal Welfare Organizations and Their Relationship to Scouting and Young People’s Club 
Groups 


Warren W. McSpadden, Director of Education, American $.P.C.A., New York, N. Y. 
with 
Demonstration of Animal Care Experiences in the Classroom 
Mrs. Mary T. Penshaw, Teacher, American $.P.C.A., New York, N. Y. 
4-H Clubs—Co6perative Extension Work 
Huron M. Smith, Norfolk County Club Agent, 4-H Club Work, Walpole, Mass. 
4-H Clubs and Their Relationship with Animal Welfare Organizations 
George L. Farley, State Club Leader, 4-H Clubs, Massachusetts State College, Amherst 


Schools and 4-H Clubs 
E. L. Ingalls, State Leader, 4-H Clubs, Burlington, Vt. 


Boy Scouts and Their Relationship with Animal Welfare Organizations 
Walter O. Cook, Scout Executive, Cachalot Council, Inc., Boy Scouts of America, New Bedford, Mass. 


How Future Farmers are Taught to Manage Animals 
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Willis H. Hoyt, Director, Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Mass. 


with motion pictures shown by 
Charles F. Quimby, Farm coérdinator, Norfolk County Agricultural School 
Future Farmers of America—Chapter Activities 
Willis H. Hoyt, Director, Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Mass. 
How to Train Young Men to Care for Animals 
Harold Mostrom, Educational Manager, Essex County Agricultural School, Hathorne, Mass. 


Diseases of Animals Capable of Being Transmitted to Man 
Dr. Edgar A. Crossman, Inspector-in-Charge, Tuberculosis Eradication, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Boston, Mass. 
First Aid to Animals 
Dr. E. F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff, Angell Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian, Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Functions of an Animal Welfare Society 
Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League of Boston 


Fund Raising 


Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League of Boston 
James C. Simpson, Field Secretary, Animal Rescue League of Boston 


History of the Humane Movement 


Sydney H. Coleman, President, The American Humane Association, New York, N. Y. 


Humane Education 
Selling Service by the Visual Educational Method 
Alfred W. Lombard, Assistant Director, Division of Soil Survey, Reclamation and Fairs, Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture, Boston, Mass. 


Humane Education in the Schools 
Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education, The Teachers College of the City of Boston, Mass. 
with 
Classroom Experiences Which Illustrate the Theory and Practice of Teaching Humane Education, 


presented by 


Mary E. McLean, Mary G. Maloney, Mary C. Sullivan, Edith M. Holway of the Farragut Model School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Humane Literature 
Guy Richardson, Secretary, Massachusetts $.P.C.A., Boston, Mass. 


Humane Education—General 

Prof. Leo P. Schleck, President, Wisconsin Federation of Humane Societies 

Edward N. Skipper, Field Secretary, Pennsylvania S.P.C.A., Philadelphia 

Mrs. Raymond K. Murray, Director, Humane Education Department, Delaware S.P.C.A., Media, Pa. 

Lois Banfield, Secretary, Anti-Cruelty Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. W. F. H. Wentzel, Secretary, Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh 

Guy Richardson, Secretary, Massachusetts $.P.C.A., Boston, Mass. 

Mildred Geis, Humane Education Department, Baltimore County Humane Society, Pikesville, Maryland 
Instruction in Marionette Making and Manipulation and Marionette Shows, Demonstrating Hu- 
mane Education as Carried on in the Public Schools by the Animal Rescue League of Boston 


B. Maude Phillips, Director of Humane Education, the Animal Rescue League of Boston 


Humane Handling of Domestic Animals 


Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Division of Dairying and Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, Boston, Mass. 
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Humane Problems with Horses 
E. M. Smith, Chief Agent, Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kindness Week 
W. A. Swallow, Assistant Secretary, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y- 
Legal Procedure 
Guidance in Court Procedure 
William J, Anschuetz, Counsel, Dane County Humane Society, Madison, Wis. 


Interpretation of Law Procedure Necessary in the Field of Humane Protective Agencies 
James J. Kelleher, Esq., Attorney General’s Office, Boston, Mass. 

Law Course for Humane Agents 
Robert T. Bushnell, Attorney General, Boston, Mass. 


Roland E, Stevens, Attorney-at-Law, and President, Windsor County Humane Society, White River 
Junction, Vt. 


Legislative Procedure 
Hon. George L. Barnes, Boston, Mass. 
Livestock 
Better Care Brings Greater Profits from Livestock 


Prof. Loring V. Tirrell, Dean, Department of Animal Husbandry, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 


Livestock Transportation 

Walter J. Dethloff, Superintendent, Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Raising, Care and Preservation of Livestock as Related to Human Needs 

James G. Watson, President and Editor, The New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
The Sane Care of Larger Animals 


George F. E. Story, County Agricultural Agent, Codperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Worcester, Mass. 


Sheep, Wool and Textiles 
Prof. James H. Kennedy, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Livestock Loss Prevention 


James G. Kennedy, General Manager, John P. Squire Company, Boston, Mass. 
H. R. Smith, Manager, National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, Chicago, III. 
James G. Watson, President and Editor, The New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 


and 
Motion Picture—‘‘Do Unto Animals’”’ 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary, Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association, Boston, Mass. 


with 
Bruised Meat Demonstration 


James F. Eldredge, John P. Squire Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Local Societies and Their Needs 
Richard C. Craven, Field Secretary, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 
Management 


Mary E. Boutelle, Manager, Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Frank Sweeney, Vice-President, Memphis Humane Society» Memphis, Tenn. 


Milk for Health and Milk Inspection 
Willis H. Hoyt, Head, Dairying Division, Norfolk County Agricultural School, Walpole, Mass. 


and 
Putnam Steele, Technician, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Nature Study as a Means of Developing Kindness 
Mary E. McLean, M.A., Model Assistant, Farragut Model School, Boston, Mass. 


Necessary Qualifications of an Animal Welfare Agent 
Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


Our Heritage 


Dr. W. F. H. Wentzel, Secretary, Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our National Problems 


Sydney H. Coleman, President, The American Humane Association, New York, N. Y. 


Parasites: Fleas, Woodticks, etc. 


Dr. Marshall Hertig, Entomologist, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
Carroll Smith, Assistant Entomologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


The Part Humane Organizations Can Take in Agricultural Fairs and Other Exhibits and The Proper 
Conduct of Domestic Animal Contests 
Alfred W. Lombard, Assistant Director, Division of Reclamation, Soil Survey and Fairs, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Agriculture, Boston, Mass. 


Publicity and Animal Rescue Work 
Agnes Carr, Feature Editor, Herald-Traveler, Boston, Mass. 
Caroline Smiley, Publicity Manager, World Youth, Boston, Mass. 
James G. Watson, President and Editor, The New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 


Taking Small-Animal Life 
Dr. W. F. H. Wentzel, Secretary, Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Training of Dogs—History of Dog Training Through the Ages; Educational Dog Training (with motion 
pictures and practical demonstration) 
Hans Tussutti, Somerville, Mass. 


Vaccination of Dogs 


Richard C. Craven, Field Secretary, The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


Why We Should Be Kind to Domestic Animals 


Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Division of Dairying and Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, Boston, Mass. 


* 


* 


Miscellaneous topics informally discussed at the first conference were typical of those continued year after year, and 


included: 


Advertising 

Ambulances, Proper Type of 

Animals in Motion Pictures 

Animal Contests and Pet 
Shows 

Annual Meetings 

Bequests 

Bull Fights 

Case Records 

Cat Licensing 

Cemeteries and Rest Farms 

Christmas Dinners for 
Horses 

Circuses 

Clinics 

Cock Fights 

Cropped Ears 

Determination of Age of Ani- 
mals (as indicated by teeth 
and other guides) 


30 


Dog Catching 

Dog Fights 

Dog Racing 

Dog Shows 

Easter Chicks and Ducklings 

Fairs (how to conduct) 

Federations 

Foster Mothers 

Hit-and-Run Drivers 

Horse Racing 

Horse Shows 

How to Find Lost Animals 

How to Raise Money 

Humane Magazines 

Investigation of Complaints 

Kindness Week 

Livestock Inspections and 
Transportation 

Medals, Bestowal of 

Milk Inspection 


Necessity for Supporting 
American Humane Asso- 
ciation 

Needling 

Needs of Local Societies 

Old Age Pensions and 
Insurance 

Pet Shops 

Poisoning Cases 

Poultry 

Proper Handling of Large 
and Small Animals 

Public Relations 

Radio Broadcasts, Value of 

Record Keeping 

Renting and Riding Stables 

Roadside Zoos 

Rodeos 

Roosting Pigeons 


Starlings 

Scrap Books 

Seeing-eye Dogs 

Sheep-killing Dogs 

Should We Place Female 
Animals? 

Slaughtering Methods 

Street, Highway and Market 
Patrol 

Tail Sets 

Taking of Animal Life 

Trained Animals 

Uniforms of Agents 

Volunteer Workers 

Wife’s Part in One-Man 
Society 

Wild Animals 

Wood Ticks 
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cAnimal ‘Rescue League of “Boston 


51 Carver StreET, Boston, MAssAcHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F, Seviar First Vice President: RoGer Ernst 
Secretary: Miss HELEN LEIGHTON Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WarRREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss 
Helen Hart Mason, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. James J. Storrow, Rev. Edward 
T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, 
Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Gran- 
holm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are 
maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Chelsea acuait ss cieee ee nue ten ae 36 Fourth Street” ~~" West. Lyntt: 2,05, eee 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham... «. Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Cape 

North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street epee 

ROxbury taeeees. eee eee 19 Lambert Avenue Easthameya: Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
South End.............109 Northampton Street West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become 
a member, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued 
protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 
or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Lifein cs s.uh eden oe > a PLO I DLOne Davinent 
To the ANiMAL Rescue LEaGuE or Boston 
Supporting.............. 25.00 annually j 
Tee I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 
Contributing aaa are 10.00 annually 
‘ dollars, and the real estate 
ACH VOLES a, peice cer a see 5.00 annually : ‘ 
situated at No Street, in the city 
ASSOCIATE: J <, cant ee eek Cena “Go hee 
JUBIOt Gch oo ett ee .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Braintree, Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, 
Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, 
Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, 
Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hegts., 
Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, the Weymouths, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


